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THE ALDINE. 



camp guard must be vigilant, to be sure, and it is 
somewhat monotonous to be kept walking back and 
forth along a "beat" of only a few yards, or, at 
most, a few rods in length ; but he is sure of being re- 
lieved at the end of two hours, when he will have 
four hours of rest in the guard-house before being 
again called upon for duty. 

Picket duty on the outposts is quite another af- 
fair. Possibly a brief account of the nature and 
duties of the picket-guard of a large army may in- 
terest some of our non-military readers, and a brief 
sketch of it will not be out of place. A great army, 
then, is a great unwieldy machine, and, if taken 
unawares, is utterly incapable of any action whatever 
— as was shown several times during the late war, 
especially at Pittsburg Landing. There is always so 
much necessary business going on — cooking, dis- 
tributing supplies, mending garments, shoeing horses 
and mules, mending wagons and ordnance, burnish- 
ing arms and accoutrements, attending the sick, writ- 
ing orders and despatches, and many other things 
incident to the daily life and support of a large num- 
ber of men, that if suddenly attacked it is almost as 
helpless as is a mob in the presence of regular troops. 
To be sure, as in the battle referred to, order may be 
finally brought out of 
chaos, but chaos is sure 
to come first. 

To secure the safety, 
then, of this great body, 
with the immense mass 
of what Caesar called 
impedimenta some means 
must be devised by which 
due notice shall be had 
of the approach of any 
hostile force. To accom- 
plish this, bodies of men 
are sent out for three or 
four miles or more, along 
each of the roads leading 
from the camp toward 
the enemy, and these in 
turn send out squads of 
greater or less strength, 
according to the situation, 
who post themselves so 
as to command a clear 
view of the surrounding 
country, so that nothing 
could approach them ei- 
ther by the ordinary roads 
or across the fields with- 
out being instantly detect- 
ed and reported. The 
pickets of one division 
connect with those of the 

next on each side, and so there is formed a complete 
cordon of observers entirely around the front and 
flanks of the army, and, if their duty is properly done, 
no enemy can possibly get near the main body with- 
out ample time being given for the army to get under 
arms and put itself in position for action, for these 
pickets are posted in squads rather than by single 
sentries, in order that they may, when an attack seems 
imminent, deploy as skirmishers, and so at least delay 
the enemy until the signal corps can acquaint head- 
quarters with what is going on, and give time to form 
for the proper reception of the enemy. The hardships 
of the picket-guard we have spoken of above. For 
them no fires, no smoke even, for nothing must be 
done to in the least attract the attention of possible 
scouts of the enemy, and, as they are long hours " on 
post," the suffering becomes not a small thing. Mean- 
time, they are by no means exempt from danger by 
night or by day. As a general thing, the rule which 
forbids their lighting either pipe or fire is as much in 
force in the daytime as the night, for it is important 
that no clue, by either light or smoke should be af- 
forded by which the enemy's pickets could recognize 
their whereabouts ; but it sometimes happens that the 
two forces are not so much opposed to one another 
individually, as in their capacities as soldiers under 
their respective flags, when it happens that they will 



often agree to temporary truces, and exchange dainties,' 
as the pickets often did during our late war. 

Mr. Scott — who has a taste for military pictures — 
has given us in this one a representation of the relief 
of one of these outposts, and we can imagine the 
delight with which the relieved detachment will fall 
back into some convenient wood, where they may 
have a chance to cook food, smoke the inevitable 
pipe, and take a nap, albeit all the time ready for a 
possible alarm. 



UNDER THE APPENINES. 



My Roman Boy. Perhaps some of you have never 
ridden from Florence to Rome, or from the great 
Seven-Hilled City to Terrecina, and thence to Naples. 
It may be that some of our readers have seen just 
such a little, pleasant face look out, and wishing him 
a "good day," as the vetturino blundered along under 
the Appenines. 

We may see him again some day, this little bronzed 
boy of ours, leading the new Garibaldistas from Ca- 
prera ; or we may bend our knees sympathetically in 
the Piazza di St. Pietro under the blessing of a Papa 
Nuovo, or a Pio Decimo. Why ! Popes have been 
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GRAND ROUNDS, HAMPTON, VA. — Julian Scott. 

made of such dear, laughing faces ; and even generals, 
such as Napoleon, who being a Corsican was really an 
Italian ; or such statesmen as Count Cavour. The 
jingle of the bells as they pass under the olive-lined 
hills by Castle Nuovo — or go a little farther down, as 
they rattle by Gaeta, and through Prosilippo — will 
bring out from under the walls the same face, or a 
similitude thereof, of the "Roman Boy." You may 
cross over from Naples to Capri, and get somebody to 
run your boat under the alcoves of the Blue Grotto, 
there is still the same laughing, smiling, half-joking 
similitude of a modern Momus. 

Turn again the kaleidoscope. May not our Roman 
boy be another Rienzi? May he not be a second 
Tribune of the people, before whom Roman rights 
and ancestral wrongs must at some time in the dim 
future be adjudicated ? 

My Roman Boy ! It may so hap that you shall 
turn out a brigand, a robber of men, an Italian 
Bedouin, and, with your comrades, arrest foreigners 
and cut their ears off if they do not pay tribute to 
you. We do not believe it. You, laughing, smiling 
model of good nature ! Aye, that is what you are — 
you are a happy model of happiness. So may you be 
kept, either in some painter's studio, or in the greater 
studio of life, in the which you shall be not only the 
model, but the model maker. — W. Franklin. 



In this country, where we have none of those per- 
manent public galleries of paintings which are to be 
found in all the large cities of Europe, such a scene 
as the one Mr. Becker has given us in his admira- 
ble picture is not often to be met with. Abroad, 
however, it is common enough to find in any gallery, 
at any hour of daylight, copyists in front of almost all 
the pictures of any note ; sometimes as many as two 
or three being at work at the same time before the 
same picture. Some of these copyists are students, 
honestly working for practice, but a great many more — 
especially in some of the Italian and German towns, 
and in Paris, where are found works by the old 
masters — are merely copyists and nothing more. 
Some of these copyists are employed by patrons who 
desire good copies of pictures the originals of which 
they cannot hope to possess ; some of them copy on 
their own account, hoping to sell either to a private 
customer or to some dealer ; while others are in 
league with unscrupulous dealers in the production 
of " old masters," to be palmed off on ignorant and 
unwary tourists. This business of manufacturing 
' ' old masters " has not, we believe, as yet attained 

any great proportions in 
this country, probably 
from the superior honesty 
of our picture dealers, 
though the scarcity of 
genuine specimens of the 
work of the old masters 
of painting may have 
had something to with it ; 
but in Europe — particu- 
larly in Italy — it is a 
regular if not quite a le- 
gitimate branch of trade. 
It is not so difficult as it 
might, at first thought, 
seem. It is well known 
to the not-too-scrupulous 
dealers that there are very 
many travellers who have 
acquired wealth, with, at 
best, but a smattering of 
education, and that these 
tourists are usually am- 
bitious to be thought 
lovers and patrons of art 
and artists ; being usually 
especially desirous of buy- 
ing only the works of the 
old masters, or of some 
of a few of the moderns 
who have received the 
stamp of general approval 
as evinced in a growing fame and a world-wide repu- 
tation. All the dealer in old pictures has to do is to 
find some struggling painter who is clever in copying 
what he sees before him, and who falls so far short of 
the standard of the true artist as to have failed in 
working out on canvas any of the great ideas which 
may have inspired him. This young man, probably 
starving, yields — possibly not without a struggle of 
wounded pride and sensibility — to the blandishments 
of the dealer, and consents to paint copies which are 
to be passed off on unsuspecting buyers as originals. 
If they are intended for "old masters," it is only 
needed to give them, by well-understood processes, 
the appearance of great age, and the work is done. 
The trade is a despicable one, but is the fruit of that 
ignorance and ostentation which will not recognize or 
patronize merit which has not already received a per- 
manent stamp of genuineness. 

The old lady in the picture is evidently a profes- 
sional copyist; but we will wager that she is an 
honest one, and that her pictures are sold as copies — 
not as originals. It is a curious fancy which has set 
her to copying the picture of "Love and Psyche" at 
her time of life ! Who can tell what reminiscences 
of bygone times it brings to her? Let us hope the 
thought of love makes her happy, and that her re- 
membrances are pleasant and consoling. 



